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his aged antagonist Pope Celestine III died, and now the
hesitation of the cardinals was at an end. They need no
longer wait upon the event and pursue a cautious policy.
For the event had come, and so in January 1198 they chose
the youngest and the most vigorous of their number, cardinal
Lothar of Segni, to be Pope as Innocent III. The trans-
formation was complete. From the mightiest of all the
Emperors we pass at once to the mightiest of all the Popes.
Yet it seems hardly surprising, if we remember, on the one hand,
the essential weaknesses of the Empire, and the gambler's
risks that had been taken, when everything depended on
one man's life ; on the other, the undying Papacy, always
able to rise to the opportunity, and with a universal authority
to which the Emperor could never aspire. It is true that
Frederick II raised again the imperial authority to great
heights in Italy. But this was merely a brilliant episode,
and his real power lay only in his Sicilian kingdom. After
his death, the Italian crown was, in effect, lost to the ruler
of Germany ; Italy and Germany became definitely separated.

The result in Germany of Henry VI's death was in its way (&)in
almost equally decisive. Philip of Suabia, Henry's brother, ermany
had started south to fetch the infant Frederick, already
elected king, from Sicily so that he might be crowned and
consecrated in Germany. He had to flee back hastily to
Germany immediately his brother died, for the explosion in
North Italy cut a chasm between Germany and Sicily which
could not be bridged. It made all the difference that at
the fatal moment Frederick was in Sicily and not in Ger-
many ; it determined the place and character of his education
and the whole of his future development. It made all the
difference, too, that he was still uncrowned, for it gave the
German princes the opportunity to disown him. And for
the first time they failed to arrive peaceably at an election.
The result was civil war between the rival factions of Welf
and Hohenstaufen. Particularism now came into its own,
and the electors took sides according to their own interests and
with little regard for the interests of the kingdom. And
when the strife was over and Frederick II was universally
recognised as king, it was to a monarchy shorn of its old
strength that he succeeded. It had lost the bases of its
power : authority over the bishops had been surrendered,